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ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  STATE  PEOYISION, 

&c. 


Your  attention  has  already  "been  called  to  the  "  necessity  of  a 
state  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland." 
My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
this  subject,  and  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Blind ;  and  also  to  bring 
particularly  under  your  notice  the  claims  of  another  portion  of  our 
population,  which  is  even  more  heavily  afflicted. 

By  the  Eej^ort  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1861,  we  find 
that  there  were 

4,930  inhabitants  who  were  deaf  and  dumb, 

723  „  „  dumb  but  not  deaf, 

6,879  „  „  blind, 

7,063  „  „  lunatic, 

7,033  „  „  idiotic, 


26,630 
For  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there  are  in  Ireland 
seven  institutions,  which  are  stated  in  the  Census  Eeport  to  have 
accommodation  for  586pupils.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  399  deaf 
mutes  were  being  educated  in  these  institutions,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  stated  to  have  been  educated  in  them,  from  the 
time  of  their  establishment,  had  amounted  to  1,586.  We  also  find 
that  the  number  of  educated  deaf  mutes  then  living  in  Ireland  was 
only  1,229,  while  the  uneducated  amounted  to  3,830,*  and  of  these 
"as  many  as  930  persons,  338  males  and  392  females,"  are  stated  to 
have  been  "  aged  from  five  to  fourteen,  both  inclusive,  and  therefore 

*  The  discrepancy  in  these  numbers  compared  with  those  given  above  as  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  Dumb  hut  not  Deaf,  arises  from  the  table  respecting  education 
taking  account  of  those  only  who  were  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

The  whole  number  are  classed  thus  : — 

Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth 

Do.  by  disease  or  accident 

Do.  imascertained  causes 

Dumb  without  other  defect 


Total  capable  of  receiving  instruction 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Paralytic  or  Idiotic 
Dumb  but  not  Deaf,  with  Paralysis 

Do.  Idiocy    ... 

Do.  Paralysis  and  Idiocy 

Incapable  of  instruction  , . .       594 


4,010 

508 

186 

265 

5,059 

i.s6 

96 

270 

92 

* 

Total  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Dumb  but  not  Deaf     ...         5,653 
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of  the  school-age,  or  that  period  at  which,  according  to  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  this  afflicted  class  of  the  community  are  most 
susceptible  of  education.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  institutions,  even  if  the  amount  of 
accommodation  was  fully  made  use  of,  would  fall  very  short  of  the 
wants  of  this  class  of  sufferers,  and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  fully 
unite  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  that  it  is 
advisable  "either  to  engraft  upon  the  National  System  of  Education 
Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  this  afflicted  class  ;  or  to  grant  aid 
from  the  State  to  those  Schools  already  in  existence ;  or  to  render  it 
compulsory  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  for  instruction  to 
suitable  Institutions  such  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  Blind  persons,  under 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  may  be  in  their  Unions,  and  who  now  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act/'f 

The  condition  of  the  Blind  is  more  difficult  to  investigate,  because 
many  of  those  who  become  blind  have  previously  received  literary 
instruction,  and  are  therefore  returned  in  the  Census  as  "  educated," 
while  they  may  still  be  in  want  of  that  special  instruction  which 
their  loss  of  sight  renders  necessary.  Even  without  taking  these 
into  account,  Ave  find  that  out  of  the  6,879  hlind  persons  in  Ireland 
3,932  were  uneducated  ;  and  of  these  there  were  753 — 328  males 
and  425  females — between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five,  of 
whom  149 — 43  males  and  xo6  females — were  in  the  Union  Work- 
houses. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  sufferers  there  are  in  Ireland 
nine  institutions,  having,  in  the  aggregate,  accommodation  for  440 
persons,  but  in  which  there  were  only  357  inmates  on  the  7th 
April,  1861  ;  of  these,  191  were  paupers,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  they  had  lived.  Five  of  these  in- 
stitutions, affording  accommodation  for  268  inmates,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  asylums  rather  than  educational  establishments  —the  admis- 
sion being  for  life ;  so  that  the  provision  for  instruction,  whether 
literary  or  industrial,  is  evidently  very  inadequate. 

As  respects  the  lunatics  in  Ireland,  I  will  merely  state  that  there 
were,  as  appears  by  the  census  for  1861, 
4,613  in  asylums, 
273  in' prisons, 
577  in  workhouses,  and 
1,602  at  large,  or  in  the  custody  of  their  friends. 


Total,  7,065. 
"We  need  not  stop  to  consider,  whether  it  was  good  for  themselves 
and  safe  for  the  community  that  these  1,602  lunatics  should  be  "at 
large,"  and  in  many  cases  without  any  proper  care  ;  but  it  requires 
no  argument  to  convince  us,  that  the  union  workhouses  were  very 
unsuitable  places  for  the  577  who  had  found  refuge  within  their 
walls,  and  who  were  retained  there,  I  presume,  for  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  District  Lunatic  Asylums. 

•  Census  Report,  Part  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
+  Census  Report,  Part  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 


But  while  thus  referring  to  the  wants  of  these  distressed  classes 
of  our  countrymen,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for 
their  relief  and  instruction,  my  principal  object  in  this  paper  has 
been  to  lay  before  you  the  claims  which  the  Idiotic  have  upon  us. 

Of  this  class  the  census  informs  us  there  were  7,033  persons  in 
Ireland  in  1861,  of  whom 

403  were  in  asylums, 
21        „       prisons, 
934       „       workhouses,  and 
5,675       „       at  large. 


Total,      7,033. 

For  their  instruction  no  provision  whatsoever  has  yet  been  made ; 
and  while  much  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in^  the  United  States  of  America,  the  subject  seems  to 
have  received  but  little  attention  in  Ireland.  I  find  that  the  Census 
Commissioners,  having  pressed  it  on  the  notice  of  the  Government 
in  the  report  which  accompanied  the  census  for  1851,  again  recur  to 
the  subject  in  1861,  repeating  the  words  used  in  their  former  report : 
— "  "We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  Excellency  the  propriety  of 
taking  some  steps  towards  the  education  and  moral  improvement  of 
Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  a  subject  which  at  present  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philanthropic  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
where  several  establishments  for  the  purpose  have  been  erected,  and 
are  supported  by  the  State  ;  and  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  this 
class  to  a  certain  amount  of  education  has  been  demonstrated."* 

Until  recently  it  was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow- creatures  except  to 
secure  them  a  maintenance,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  harm 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  The  only  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  State  has  been  to  place  them  along  with  other  paupers  in  the 
workhouses,  where  nothing  has  been  done  for  their  improvement, 
where  their  mischievous  propensities  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance,  and  where  their  lives  have  been  rendered  miserable  by  the 
ill-usage  or  the  ridicule  of  their  companions;  or  else  to  confine  them, 
when  very  bad,  in  lunatic  asylums,  exposed  to  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluence which  the  companionship  of  the  insane  and  the  maniac  must 
always  have  on  persons  so  peculiarly  inclined  to  imitate  what  they 
see  and  hear. 

Juster  views  now  prevail,  and  the  exertions  of  those  benevolent 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  have  proved  that 
the  dormant  spark  of  intelligence,  however  weak  it  may  be,  is,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  still  capable  of  development,  if  tended 
with  proper  care. 

The  importance  of  medical  care  and  educational  training  for  imbe- 
cile children  was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Eichard  Poole,  of  Edin- 
burgh (now  of  Aberdeen),  so  early  as  the  year  1819.  His  remarks 
were  first  published  in  an  article  on  Education  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Edinoisis,  which  subsequently  appeared  as  a  separate  treatise  in 
1825.       In  the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  education  of 

'  Census  Report,  Part  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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the  Defective  and  the  Imbecile,  after  referring  to  the  "different  effects 
produced  on  the  state  of  both  the  mtellectual  and  moral  powers  by 
peculiarities  in  diet  and  regimen,"  he  adds,  "It  is  then  surely  obvi- 
ous that  there  is  ground  for  employing  medical  advice  in  cases  of  ge- 
neral imbecility  presenting  in  early  life ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  allowed  by  despair  to  become 
confirmed  and  deteriorated,  might  have  been  relieved  by  profes- 
sional interference."  Again  he  says,  "  There  is  reason  for  imagining 
that  tlie  principle  of  substitution,  by  which  one  faculty  or  sense  is 
made  to  answer,  in  some  degree,  for  another,  might  serve  as  the  basis 
of  successful  education  ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that  the  worst  cases 
ever  met  with  would  so  far  yield  to  science  and  industry,  as  to  vin- 
dicate and  reward  the  patience  and  ingenuity  bestowed  on  them." 
..."  The  philosopher  who  should  undertake  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  suggest  a  suitable  plan  of  remedy  or  allevi- 
ation, would  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  science,  and  merit  the 
gratitude  of  mankind." 

These  suggestions  were  for  the  most  part  unheeded,  and  nothing 
was  done  in  Great  Britain  for  several  years.  It  was  in  France  that 
the  first  educational  experiment  was  made.  M.  Ferrus,  the  chief 
physician  of  the  Asylum  of  the  Bicetre,  organized  a  school  in  1828 
for  the  imbecile  in  the  asylum,  and  the  result  of  this  first  attempt 
was  so  satisfactory,  that  his  successors  have  been  induced  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  instruction,  until  that  institution  has  become 
practically  a  school  for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  within  its 
walls. 

In  Switzerland  also  this  Avork  was  engaged  in  early.  The  estab- 
lishment founded  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  on  the  Abendberg,  near  In- 
terlacken,  is  well  known.  Other  continental  States  might  also  be 
mentioned  if  it  were  needful. 

The  first  association  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  Imbecile 
was  formed  in  October,  1847,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Eev.  Dr.  Andrew  Eeed,  of  Hackney.  The  first  asylum  estab- 
lished by  this  association  was  in  an  old  mansion  house  at  Highgate, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  75  pupils.  Subsequently, 
in  1850,  the  house  and  gi'ounds  of  Essex  Hall,  near  Colchester, 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association,  on  very  favourable 
terms,  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  M.P.  Both  these  estabhshments  were 
soon  filled,  and  the  board  of  managers  determined  to  erect  an  asylum 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the  various  adjuncts  wliich  they  consi- 
dered necessary  for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  their  plans.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  first  stone  of  the  asylum  at  Earls- 
wood,  Surrey,  was  laid  in  July,  1853,  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
who  continued  during  his  life  to  take  a  Avarm  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. Upwards  of  £60,000  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  this  building,  which  was  opened  as  an  asylum,  under 
the  same  auspices,  in  June,  1855.  It  now  contains  ^!;i,^  imbecile 
pupils — 232  male  and  103  female — which,  with  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  and  the  diflerent  teachers  and  servants,  about  90  in 
number,  make  the  whole  number  of  inmates  amount  to  425.  The 
establisliment  at  Highgate  has  been  given  up,  but  Essex  Hall  has 


been  continued  as  an  independent  asylum  for  the  imbeciles  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  contained  80  pupils  wlien  the  last  annual 
report  was  published. 

This  subject  engaged  attention  in  America  somewhat  earlier  than 
in  England  ;  and  almost  from  the  first  it  received  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  State.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-minded  Youth  was  formed  in  1847  :  the  act  of  incorporation 
dates  from  the  4th  of  April,  1850 ;  and  a  resolution  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature, passed  on  the  30th  of  April,  18^1,  grants  5000  dollars  an- 
nually "  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent  idiotic  child- 
ren, belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  ;"  which  sum  was  increased  to 
9000  dollars  in  March,  1861.  In  addition  to  these  annual  payments, 
25,000  dollars  were  granted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1855, 
towards  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings. The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  soon  followed  the 
example  of  Massachusetts — the  former  in  1851,  and  the  latter  in 
1853.  In  both  these  States  the  schools  have  been  incorporated,  and 
receive  annual  grants,  and  extensive  buildings  have  been  erected,  to 
the  cost  of  which  the  State  has  largely  contributed.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  noble  institution  which  was  founded  in  1857,  at  Media, 
a  small  town  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,  exceeds  80,000 
dollars,  and  the  buildings  are  expected,  when  completed,  to  accom- 
modate 150  pupils.  Grants  have  also  been  made  by  the  legislatures 
of  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  :  some  of  these  States  having  estabhshed  schools 
of  their  own,  while  others  have  made  grants  for  the  support  of  their 
imbecile  cliildren  at  the  institutions  founded  in  other  states. 

Although  some  of  the  first  suggestions  originated  in  Scotland,  it  is 
only  recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  them  into 
practical  effect  in  that  country.  The  first  institution  for  the  training  of 
the  imbecile  was  erected  in  1853,  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy, 
on  their  estate  at  Baldovan,  near  Dundee.  It  is  still  in  operation,  and 
has  accommodation  for  about  30  children,  being  supported  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent,  and  partly  by  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  payments  received  for  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  An  institution  for  the  same  object  was  opened  in  Edinburgh 
in  1855,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  David  Brodie,  which  was  maintained 
for  some  years,  until  Dr.  Brodie's  services  were  transferred  to  the 
Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  Children,  founded 
in  1 86 1,  at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  and  of  which  a  piart  only  has  yet 
been  completed.  The  architect's  estimate  for  the  whole  building  was 
£10,000,  and  it  is  calculated  to  afford  accommodation  for  200  pupils. 

The  result  of  the  care  bestowed  in  these  asylums  varies  according 
to  the  variety  of  mental  condition.  Eor  the  very  lowest  grade  of 
idiocy  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  providing  a  comfortable  home, 
and  supplying  their  physical  wants  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  are  classed  as  imbecile  or  idiotic  have  faculties  which 
are  capable  of  development,  especially  if  their  instruction  be  com- 
menced at  an  early  age ;  and,  in  several  cases,  the  results  have 
been  such  as  to  render  them  useful  members  of  society,  able  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  their  own  maintenance.     I  quote  the  following 


from  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Conolly  of  London,  and  printed  "by 
the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  Children  in  Scotland  : — 
"  The  patient  and  well-directed  efforts  made  in  asylums  already 
existing  for  the  imbecile  and  idiotic  children,  have  proved  that  the 
senses  may  be  educated,  the  muscular  movements  and  power  im- 
proved, and  the  mental  faculties  in  every  case  more  or  less  culti- 
vated. The  faculty  of  speech  may  be,  we  may  almost  say,  bestowed 
on  many  who  appear  at  first  to  be  unable  to  employ  articulate  lan- 
guage ;  all  their  habits  may  be  amended  ;  industrial  power  may  be 
imparted  to  them  ;  all  their  moral  feelings  awakened,  and  even  de- 
votional aspirations  given  to  those  in  whom  the  attributes  of  soul 
were  so  obscured  as  to  seem  to  be  wanting."  This  language  is  strong, 
but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  ;  and  the  numerous  instances  of 
improvement  which  might  be  referred  to  in  proof  are  both  curious 
and  interesting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  at  length  to  the  mode  of  treatment 
pursued  in  these  asylums,  or  rather  schools  for  teaching  the  imbecile. 
It  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  there  is  miTid,  but  that  the  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  works  are  deranged,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  first  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  and  the  development  of  the  physical  powers.  For 
this  purpose  careful  medical  treatment  is  required,  with  more  highly 
nourishing  food  in  some  cases,  and  a  well-regulated  diet  in  all ; 
while  the  physical  powers  are  developed  by  a  well-arranged  system 
of  gymnastics,  commencing  with  the  simplest  movements.  Many  of 
the  pupils,  at  their  admission  into  the  asylum,  can  neither  speak  nor 
stand,  nor  even  grasp  anything  with  their  hands,  neither  can  they 
see  or  hear  properly.  It  is  necessary  to  educate  all  their  senses ; 
the  touch,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  smell,  must  be  trained 
slowly  and  gradually,  so  as  to  distinguish  properly  the  various 
objects  submitted  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  habits  of 
the  poor  idiot  must  be  improved,  and  order,  cleanliness,  and 
obedience  must  be  enforced.  All  this  is  achieved  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  in  some  the  results  obtained  are  indeed 
astonishing.  Boys  who  could  hardly  stand  are  trained  to  the  per- 
formance of  gymnastic  exercises;  those  who  could  not  speak  learn 
not  only  to  speak  but  to  sing ;  those  who  had  no  use  of  their  hands 
acquire  facility  and  skill  as  handicraft  workmen ;  many  learn  to 
write,  and  some  to  draw  with  taste  and  correctness.  Music  has 
peculiar  charms  for  them  ;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  imbecile  pupils  have 
learned  to  play  with  facility. 

The  following  statement  of  the  results  obtained  is  taken  from  a 
lecture  by  the  Kev.  Edwin  Sidney,  Rector  of  Cornard  Parva,  Suf- 
folk, deUvered  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Croydon, 
on  the  22nd  December,  1862.  Mr.  Sydney  has  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  establishment  at  Earlswood,  and  Ixis  lecture  was  pub- 
lished at  the  joint  request  of  his  audience  and  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  asylum.  He  says  :  "  Out  of  thirty-one  pupils 
discharged  since  last  year,  their  terms  being  completed,  only  two 
went  away  unimproved  ;  seventeen  had  received  great  benefit ;  and 
twelve — seven  boys  and  five  girls — had  so  much  profited  as  to  be 


able  to  work  for  tlieir  liveliliood  ;  some  of  them  have,  indeed, 
obtained  regular  employment,  the  girls  in  domestic  service, 
and  the  boys  as  carpenters,  tailors,  and  mat  makers."  Again, 
referring  to  the  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room,  he  says :  "  You  see  here 
many  examples  of  neat  handicraft,  all  performed  by  the  once 
apparently  lost  and  degraded  children,  the  butts  of  the  thought- 
less youth  around  them,  or  avoided,  or  neglected,  or  maltreated 
by  those  who  now  see  the  duty  of  cherishing  them.  On  inspect- 
ing these  examples  of  progress  in  the  different  employments, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  house 
are  furnished  by  the  industry  of  the  pupils.  Male  attire,  female 
garments,  sheets  and  mats,  to  say  nothing  of  fancy  needlework, 
some  of  which  are  before  you,  are  all  made  in  the  house.  *  *  * 
Fifteen  of  the  pupils  are  employed  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  twelve 
are  shoemakers,  fifteen  are  tailors,  and  five  make  mats,  l^ine  pupils 
work  on  the  farm,  and  the  same  number  in  the  garden ;  and  mani- 
fest the  greatest  diligence  and  zeal.  Fourteen  boys  assist  the 
attendants,  and  help  to  carry  on  the  house- work,  in  which  they 
take  singular  pride  and  pleasure  ;  cleaning  shoes,  knives  and  forks, 
and  plates,  or  scrubbing  heartily.  Seventy-three  are  in  the  indus- 
trial training  school,  and  many  making  progress.  Twenty  girls  per- 
form the  duties  of  household  servants  ;  and  thirteen  are  really 
adepts  at  needlework."*  *  *  *  "I  may  say,  generally,  that 
although  all  the  pupils  are  not  improved  to  the  extent  of  the  better 
cases  adverted  to,  yet  all  are  improved  in  personal  appearance, 
health,  habits,  and  comfort.  A  majority  are  found  to  have  increased 
in  vigour,  decency,  self-control,  perception,  speech,  knowledge  of 
objects,  and  proper  demeanour.  Many  have  become  able  to  mani- 
fest powers  of  every  description,  more  or  less  ;  as  to  observe,  to 
behave  well,  to  think  on  various  tilings  fairly,  to  maintain  good 
habits,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  which  you  see 
results  in  the  things  shown  this  evening  ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  exercises  of  religion,  with  a  lively  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong.  A  person  who  was  with  me  on  a  visit  to 
the  asylum,  for  instance,  heard  the  mason  I  have  mentioned  as 
workmg  so  cleverly  at  the  new  buildings,  rebuke  a  boy  who  was 
desirous  to  conceal  a  fault  he  had  committed,  by  saying,  '  Deceiv- 
ing the  master  when  you  are  doing  wrong  is  adding  sin  to  sin.' 
"Who  would  have  looked  for  such  an  observation  from  one  who,  at 
his  coming  under  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  asylum,  appeared 
hopeless  in  all  respects,  and  had  been  the  game  of  the  young  and 
thoughtless  ?" 

Among  the  most  remakable  facts  which  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
imbecile  has  brought  into  view,  is  the  special  aptitude  which  some 
of  them  evince  for  particular  pursuits.  The  case  of  one  young  man 
mentioned  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sidney,  and  who  is,  I  believe,  still  in 

*  Mr.  Sidney's  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  dated  June  i6th,  1862  : — They  state  that,  '''  besides  the  work 
done  for  the  Institution,  more  than  £  1 50  had  been  realized  by  the  sale  of 
mats  and  other  articles." 
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tlic  asylum  at  Earlswood,  may  be  referred  to  as  particularly  illustrat- 
ing this  position.  He  possesses  "sj)ecial  powers  as  a  copyist  of 
the  finest  engravings,  and  skill  as  a  modeller  and  cabinetmaker," 
wliicli  "  have  been  developed  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  condition 
of  hopeless  imbecility."  Mr.  Sidney  relates  that,  having  shown  one 
of  this  young  man's  drawings  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince, 
after  examining  it  attentively,  asked  with  evident  surprise,  "  Is  it 
possible  that  the  person  who  drew  this  could  ever  have  been  an 
idiot  f  The  reply  Avas,  "  That  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  since  it 
had  taken  some  months  to  make  him  distinguish  the  difference 
between  a  dog's  head  and  his  tail ;  and,  besides,  he  never  could  learn 
to  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak  properly." 

The  sufferings  of  the  imbecile  when  kept  at  home  by  their 
parents  are  sometimes  very  great,  and  the  ill-treatment  they  fre- 
quently receive  when  allowed  to  go  at  large  is  painful  to  witness. 
In  general,  their  lot  in  such  circumstances  is  a  very  unhappy  one. 
In  the  poor-houses  or  in  lunatic  asylums,  these  poor  creatures  are, 
no  doubt,  fed  and  clothed,  but  they  are  not  taught  or  employed ; 
and  the  difference  as  respects  their  happiness  is  very  great,  though 
not  greater  than  anyone  who  reflects  on  the  subject  must  expect. 
Put,  when  instructed  and  employed,  the  exercise  of  their  newly 
acquired  powers  becomes  a  source  of  great  positive  enjoyment ;  they 
become  much  attached  to  those  who  treat  them  kindly,  and  their 
freedom  from  care  preserves  them  from  many  of  the  anxieties  to 
which  persons  of  clearer  intellect  are  liable.  The  report,  issued  in 
1 85 1  by  the  Governors  of  the  English  asylum  for  idiots,  says : 
"  The  poor  idiot,  if  wisely  and  kindly  treated,  is  mostly  disposed  to 
be  happy.  'Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.' 
Every  advance  we  make  in  the  care  and  education  of  this  class  has 
a  sensible  effect  on  their  contentment  and  satisfaction.  Care  sits 
lightly  on  them :  they  are  very  open  to  kindness,  and  glad  to 
return  it ;  and  even  under  privation  they  are  often  saved  fi'om.  dis- 
tressing consciousness.  Apart  from  the  cases  of  positive  physical 
disease  and  suffering,  there  is  not  a  family,  far  or  near,  more  con- 
tented, more  cheerful,  or  more  happy  !  And  this  is  so  evident,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  surprising  to  visitors,  that  they  commonly 
retire,  asking  themselves,  '  Can  this  be  an  idiot  family  1 '  " 

There  is  another  pomt  to  which  I  would  advert,  and  which  is,  I 
think,  peculiarly  interesting,  I  mean  their  susceptibihty  to  religious 
impressions.  I  quote  again  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sidney's  lecture.  Ho 
says — "  There  is  yet  one  peculiarity  in  great  numbers  of  these  me- 
lancholy specimens  of  the  human  species,  which  gilds  the  dark 
cloud  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  It  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing, 
of  which  most  of  those  to  whom  a  ray  of  Hght  can  be  imparted,  are  so 
susceptible  of  as  a  feeling  sense  of  religion.  Indeed,  I  believe  Earls- 
wood owes  much  of  its  success  to  keeping  this  constantly  in  view, 
and  to  the  touching  and  simple  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  most  anxiously 
imparted  to  those  whose  state  in  the  gradations  of  their  malady 
enables  them  to  receive  instruction,  which  they  seem  to  remember 
with  more  interest  than  anything  else."  ^Ir.  Sidney  thus  concludes 
his  remarks  on  this  sulyect  :  "  I  have  more  than  once  been  present 
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and  assisted  at  the  hour  of  prayers,  and  have  been  greatly  delighted 
with  the  attention  manifested  by  many,  and  the  decorum  of  almost 
all  who  attend.  The  slightest  undue  attitude  or  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  children,  is  voluntarily  repressed  by  the  others  who 
are  further  advanced,  by  a  shake  of  the  head  or  a  movement  of  the 
liand.  In  being  questioned  on  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel, 
their  answers  have  often  surprised  me  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  under 
its  influence  lying  idiots  have  become  truthful,  and  pilferers 
honest ;  nor  does  the  impression  leave  them  when  they  quit  the 
asylum.  *****  jyjore  than  one  case  I  have  myself  seen  in 
illness,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery  ;  and  have  wit- 
nessed a  patience  under  pain  most  exemplary,  and  have  heard  the 
poor  sufferers  say  their  hope  was  in  their  Saviour,  and  that  with  a 
gentleness  and  a  smiling  expression  of  countenance  that  I  think 
would  have  moved  any  heart,  however  cold." 

The  arguments  brought  forward  are,  I  trust,  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  society  to  educate  and  instruct 
the  imbecile,  so  far  as  the  limited  range  of  their  capabilities,  and 
their  restricted  powers,  may  be  capable  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement. The  important  question  next  arises,  how  is  this  to  be 
done  1  How  is  the  expense  of  doing  it  to  be  provided  for  1  I  an- 
swer, unhesitatingly,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  State  provision  for  this 
purpose.  Provision  ought  surely  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  the 
instruction,  not  only  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  but  also 
of  the  imbecile  and  idiotic,  so  that,  as  far  as  it  may  prove  practi- 
cable, they  may  be  rendered  capable  of  contributing  to  their  own 
support ;  and  when  their  incapacity  is  such  that  this  is  impossible, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  maintenance  in  asylums, 
where  they  may  be  provided  with  such  comforts  as  their  distressed 
condition  admits  of,  instead  of  leaving  them  among  the  other  paupers 
in  the  union  work-houses,  or  shutting  them  up  with  the  insane  in 
lunatic  asylums. 

There  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  7,033  imbecile  and  idiotic 
persons  in  Ireland,  of  whom  1,358  were  being  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  in  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  prisons.  If  these 
had  been  properly  cared  for  when  young,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  them  would  have  been  enabled  to  earn  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port ;  but  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  there 
would,  no  doubt,  still  remain  many  who  would  be  unsuited  to  strive 
with  the  world  without  some  protection,  and  who  had  no  relatives 
capable  of  affordmg  it.  For  these,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  several  asylums  would  be  required  as  large  as  that  at  Earls - 
wood,  so  that,  if  our  duty  to  these  unfortunates  is  to  be  fulfilled,  a 
large  outlay  is  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings 
alone,  without  taking  account  of  the  annual  expenses  for  their 
maintenance. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Education  of  Imbecile  Youth  in  Scotland  as  advocating  the  same 
views  on  tliis  subject.  In  their  first  report,  published  in  1862,  thej' 
state  that  they  "  have  at  various  times  had  under  their  consideration 
the  desirableness  of  endeavouring  to  prociire  the  recognition  by  the 
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State  of  the  claims  of  iDauper  imbecile  children,  as  regards  their 
training  :  that  a  deputation  from  their  Society  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Advocate  in  the  course  of  the  previous  winter;  and  that  they  are  not 
without  hopes  that,  in  the  forthcoming  Lunacy  Act,  some  measure 
such  as  they  contemplate  may  be  introduced."  They  further  refer 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  1853,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Institution  for  Imbeciles  near  Dundee,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Board  : — "  We  do  not  doubt 
that  many  pauper  children,  who,  by  treatment  in  such  an  institution 
might  have  been  made  capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  have,  for 
want  of  such  means  of  instruction,  remained  helpless  burdens  on 
their  parishes  throughout  their  lives." 

It  is  well  known  that  throughout  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  the  duty  of  providing  the 
means  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  the  population  has  been  long 
recognised  ;  and  has  been  more  thoroughly  carried  into  effect  than 
probably  in  any  other  country.  Special  means  have  long  since  been 
provided  by  the  New  England  States  for  the  education  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  the  same  principle  is  now  recognised 
as  applicable  to  the  Imbecile  and  Idiotic.  The  preamble  to  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  incorporating  the  Ohio  State  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  puts  the  arguments  in 
the  following  forcible  terms  : — "  Whereas  the  State  has  recognised 
the  education  of  its  youth  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State,  and 
has  provided  for  those  who  are  not  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
common  schools,  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
capabilities ;  and  whereas  it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  idiotic  youth  resident 
Avithin  its  borders,  who  are  incapable  of  improvement  in  ordinary 
or  private  schools,  who  are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  to  the 
community,  objects  of  commiseration,  degraded  and  helpless  ;  and 
whereas  experience  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that,  under  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted  in  schools  for  Idiots  in  other  States, 
and  in  Europe,  these  youths  may  be  elevated,  their  habits  corrected, 
their  health  and  morals  greatly  improved,  and  they  be  enabled  to 
obtain  their  own  support :  now,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  weak  and  helpless  children,  as 
well  as  the  gifted  and  the  strong,  and  to  elevate  a  hitherto  neglected 
class  :  Be  it  enacted,"  &c..  &c. 

No  words  of  mine  could  add  force  to  this  clear  statement  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  towards  its  weak  and  helpless  members — a  duty 
which  we  are  surely  as  well  able  to  fulfil  as  those  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  which,  though  more  slow  to  act,  we 
shall,  I  trust,  before  long,  fulfil  as  thoroughly  and  as  efficiently. 

In  using  the  term  a  State  provision,  I  mean  a  provision  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  ;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  j^roposing  that 
the  expense  of  educating  these  afflicted  persons,  whether  blind,  or 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  imbecile,  should  be  defrayed  by  grants  from  the 
Treasury.  The  maintenance  of  these  classes  of  paupers  is  now  a  charge 
on  the  poor-law  unions,  and,  if  sent  to  educational  establishments, 
the  expense  should  still  be  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates.     Legisla- 
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tion  is  required  to  enable  them  to  be  educated,  instead  of  being 
supported  in  idleness  ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  affirm  the 
proposition  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  Ireland  ought 
not  only  to  be  empowered,  but  that  it  should  be  compulsory  upon 
them  to  send  to  suitable  institutions  for  maintenance  and  education, 
all  the  pauper  children  and  young  persons  within  their  limits  who 
may  be  either  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  Blind,  or  Imbecile. 

But  ought  we  not  to  do  somewhat  more  than  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  paupers  1  Would  it  not  be  right  to  empower  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  u.nder  such  arrangements  as  might  best  pre- 
vent abuse,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  or  Blind,  or  Imbecile  persons,  whose  parents  might  be 
too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  although  not  absolutely  paupers  1  When 
we  consider  the  burden  wliich  such  a  child  entails  on  a  poor  family, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  providing  for  him  at  home  the  care 
which  he  ought  to  receive,  or  of  instructing  him,  we  may  be  disposed 
to  recognise  it  as  at  least  expedient,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  admit 
of  any  stronger  claim,  that  the  public  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  afford  him  that  special  training,  without  which  he  must  be- 
come a  burden  to  society  ;  and  probably,  in  the  end,  a  permanent 
source  of  expense  to  the  union,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  have 
been  avoided  if  he  had  received  instruction  when  young. 

The  proper  care  and  instruction  of  these  imbecile  and  idiotic  chil- 
dren wUl  no  doubt  be  expensive ;  but,  whatever  it  may  amount  to, 
the  cost  of  neglecting  them  is  heavier  still.  We  cannot  put  them 
to  death  in  infancy,  or  expose  them  to  perish.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported in  idleness,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  work.  Certainly  there 
are  many  whom  no  amount  of  instruction  would  render  capable  of 
supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  all.  A  considerable  proportion  may  be  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  living,  if  placed  under  proper  superintendance,  and  em- 
ployed at  work  suited  to  their  peculiar  powers ;  and  even  when 
they  are  incapable  of  such  improvement  as  this,  the  eradication  of 
bad  and  vicious  habits  will  not  only  conduce  to  their  own  happiness, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  them,  but  wall  greatly 
lessen  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.* 

Whatever  institutions  be  founded  for  the  education  of  these  des- 
titute classes, — whether  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  one  sense,  or 
for  those  who  suffer  under  the  stUL  heavier  affliction  of  mental  and 
physical  weakness, — the  instruction  given  must  be  based  on  religion. 
Unless  it  be  a  reHgious  education,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.     The 

*  The  writer  of  a  valuable  article  on  this  subject  in  the  North  British  Review 
for  August,  from  which  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  have  been  taken,  states 
that  "  three  pupils  left  Earlswood  last  year  who  are  now  entirely  self-supporting. 
One  of  these,  who,  when  admitted,  appeared  sullen  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
could  not  learn  the  simplest  thing,  now  resides  in  lodgings  at  Netting  Hill,  and 
earns  four  shiUings  a  day."  In  another  place,  the  same  virriter  says,  "  There 
were  until  lately  seven  aged  imbecUes  of  one  family  in  an  asylimi  near  Edin- 
burgh, who  have  cost  a  small  Scotch  parish  £140  per  annum  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  These  were  all  of  the  teachable  class,  and,  under  appropriate  manage- 
ment, could  have  been  taught  to  earn  their  own  living,  with  a  larger  addition 
to  their  happiness." 
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whole  man  must  Le  educated.  His  physical  powers  must  be  trained 
and  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  his  intellectual  capacities  called 
forth,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  by  instruction  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
patientand  unremitting  exertions  of  the  teacher  must  be  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  correct  sense  of  morals,  and  the  awakening  within  him 
of  the  religious  affections.  In  short,  he  must  be  educated,  not  only  as 
a  child  of  earth,  but  as  a  destined  heir  of  heaven.  It  is  evident  that 
that  such  an  education  involves  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  form  of  Christianity  to  which  the  pupils  may  be- 
long, and  requires,  therefore,  in  Ireland,  at  least  two  classes  of  estab- 
lishments to  enable  it  to  be  carried  out  properly.  The  precedent 
set  by  the  Eoformatory  Establishments  for  Youthful  Criminals  may 
well  be  followed  in  these  cases  also. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  several  large  and  costly  establish- 
ments will  be  required  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction  for  all 
who  need  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  how  the  funds  are  to 
be  provided  for  their  erection.  If,  like  the  reformatory  establish- 
ments, the  asylums  or  schools  for  these  helpless  classes  are  to  be 
managed  by  boards  of  governors  who  are  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  state,  then,  it  is,  I  think,  evident  that  they  must  depend  for 
their  foundation  upon  individual  exertion  and  private  beneA'olence. 
This  is  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  in  Ireland  as  respects  the 
institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  wliich  has 
been  taken  in  England  and  Scotland  in  forming  their  institutions 
for  the  Imbecile.  In  each  of  the  three  countries  it  has  proved  in- 
adequate ;  and  therefore,  wliile  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
should  certainly  be  borne  by  the  districts  from  which  the  children 
may  be  sent,  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  with  respect  to  the 
outlay  in  founding  these  establishments,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  England  and  Scotland  also,  to  supplement  the  contributions  of 
individuals,  by  public  grants,  bearing  some  definite  proportion, 
either  to  the  amount  of  the  private  contributions,  or  to  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  establishment  and  the  accommodation  to  be  afforded 
by  it. 

But  whether  the  proposed  educational  establishments  be  founded 
wholly  by  private  benevolence,  or  whether  the  contributions  of  in- 
dividuals be  supplemented  with  grants  of  public  money,  they  should, 
like  the  reformatories,  be  conducted  wholly  under  private  manage- 
ment, some  being  Protestant,  and  others  Eoman  Catholic  ;  and  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  bound  to  send  all  children  to  insti- 
tutions where  the  religious  teaching  was  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  professed  by  their  parents. 
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